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THE ABSOLUTE AND THE TIME-PROCESS, 

I. 

THERE are, I think, clear indications that the reign of 
Agnosticism is almost over. That phase of thought, 
which is based upon the fundamental contradiction that we 
know the Absolute to be unknowable, has drawn its main sup- 
port from a rejection of the preconceptions of traditional the- 
ology and an affirmation of the validity of the scientific view 
of the world as under the dominion of inviolable law. Agnos- 
ticism, however, has itself been the victim of a preconception, 
the preconception that the scientific view of the world is ulti- 
mate, or at least that it is the ultimate view of which man, or 
man at the present stage of his knowledge, alone is capable. It 
is therefore a hopeful sign that there has recently been so much 
speculation upon the nature of that Absolute which Agnosti- 
cism declares to be unknowable. Such discussions as those 
of Mr. McTaggart on "Time and the Hegelian Dialectic," 1 
with the criticisms which they have called forth, and, above 
all, the publication of Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality, 
show that she who was " of old called the Queen of the Sciences," 
still exercises her fascination over men's minds. 

Mr. Bradley, if I rightly understand him, starts from the 
conviction that the world must be a self-consistent Unity, 
and must therefore somehow be the reconciliation of all the 
contradictions which beset our various ways of viewing the 
world. He is unable to accept as ultimate the self-contradic- 

1 Mind, vol. ii, N S. 490-504 ; vol. iii, 190-207. 
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tory categories of common sense and science ; he rejects the 
absolute opposition of feeling, thought, and will, though he 
does not see how we are to reconcile them ; he cannot admit 
that from an ultimate point of view either Science or Art or 
Religion has expressed the true nature of Reality ; and he 
maintains that in the Absolute all these oppositions " must be 
laid to rest." In this conviction Mr. Bradley agrees with all 
who believe that the world is essentially rational; and he differs 
from such thinkers as Hegel mainly in his vigorous defense of 
the proposition that we cannot actually reconcile the opposi- 
tions which we find in our experience, though we have valid 
grounds for maintaining that they are reconciled in the Abso- 
lute ; he holds, in other words, that while we cannot see things 
from an absolute point of view, we yet can state positively 
what the absolute point of view must be. I do not think it 
would be fair to Mr. Bradley to say that he falls back upon 
•feeling' or 'intuition,' as distinguished from 'thought.' What 
he rather does is to suggest that, in the Absolute, ' feeling ' or 
' intuition ' and ' thought ' must be reconciled in a higher unity, 
though we cannot see how this reconciliation takes place, since 
in us they always fall apart. It is thus evident that one main 
difficulty which Mr. Bradley cannot see his way to solve is how 
the Absolute can be grasped by thought. And in point of fact 
we cannot take a step in the solution of the problem as to the 
knowability of the Absolute until we have settled whether, 
and in what sense, thought is capable of comprehending the 
Absolute. 

There can be no thought whatever, whether it takes the 
form of conception, judgment, or inference, unless thought is 
itself a principle of unity. This unity, however, must not be 
conceived as working by the method of abstraction, but as 
manifesting itself in the distinction and combination of differ- 
ences. We can, no doubt, fix our attention upon the unity 
which is implied in every act of thought, but we cannot affirm 
that thought is a unity which excludes differences. Thought is 
thus the universal capacity of combining differences in a unity. 
Now, if thought is by its very nature a unity, there can be no 
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absolute separation between the various elements which it 
combines — no separation, that is, within thought itself. It 
is perhaps not impossible that there are real elements which 
thought cannot reduce to unity, but within thought itself there 
can be no such elements : elements which are not combined 
are not thought. We cannot therefore regard the organism of 
thought as made up of a number of independent conceptions 
or ideas having no relation to one another; the whole of our 
conceptions taken together form the unity which thought by 
its activity constitutes. Conception is thus the process in 
which the distinguishable aspects of the real world, or what 
we believe to be the real world, are combined in the unity of 
a single system. This process may be viewed either as a pro- 
gressive differentiation or as a progressive unification. And 
these two aspects are essentially correlative : conception reaches 
a higher stage according as it unites a greater number of dif- 
ferences, and it cannot unite without distinguishing. It is of 
great importance to keep hold of this truth. To neglect it 
is to make a consistent theory of knowledge impossible. If 
conception is a process of abstraction, thought can by no 
possibility comprehend reality. The importance of the subject 
will excuse a few remarks upon the nature of 'conception,' 
and its relation to judgment. 

Conception may be regarded as the termination or as the 
beginning of a judgment, according to our point of view. In 
the former case conception condenses, or holds in a transparent 
unity, the distinguishable elements which have been combined 
in a prior judgment, or rather it is the synthetic unity of a 
number of prior judgments. Thus the conception ' light ' com- 
prehends the prior judgments by which the object 'light' has 
entered into the world of our thought. Hence it is that judg- 
ment has been supposed to be merely the analysis of a given 
conception. But no analysis of a conception can yield more 
than has previously been combined. The name ' light ' stands 
for more or fewer judgments according to the stage of thought 
of the individual who employs it. A so-called analytic judg- 
ment is simply the explicit statement of judgments already 
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made, and adds nothing to the wealth of the thought-world. 
It is true that the resolution of a conception into the judgments 
which it presupposes may be the occasion of a new judgment. 
It is so, when we for the first time observe that a conception 
does presuppose a number of judgments; but in this case we 
have done more than merely analyze the conception into its 
constituent elements: we have brought to light the nature of 
conception and its relation to judgment. 

It is characteristic of every real judgment — every judgment 
which is more than the reproduction of a judgment formerly 
made — that it combines in a new unity elements not previ- 
ously combined. Can we then say that judgment is the com- 
bination of conceptions ? Not if we mean by this that the 
conceptions remain in the judgment what they were prior to 
the judgment. A conception being the condensed result of 
prior judgments in which distinguishable elements of reality 
have been united, it forms the starting-point for new judg- 
ments, but each of these new judgments is the further compre- 
hension of the real, and therefore the conception grows richer 
in content with each judgment. Thus if, starting from the 
ordinary conception of ' light,' we go on to judge that it is " due 
to the vibration of an aether," we do not simply add a new 
predicate to the subject, but the conception is itself trans- 
formed and enriched. Judgment is thus conception viewed as 
in process, and a conception is any stage in that process. The 
distinction is purely relative. In judgment thought unifies 
the elements which it discriminates ; in conception the elements 
are viewed as united even while they are discriminated. For 
it must be observed that thought never unifies without discrimi- 
nating : the whole process of thought is concrete throughout, 
and, as knowledge develops, becomes more and more con- 
crete. We are therefore entitled to say that for the thinking 
subject reality is in continual process, and we are also entitled 
to say that there is neither thinking subject nor thought reality 
outside of the process of thought. A real world which is not 
capable of being thought is for the subject nothing, and a subject 
which is not capable of thinking the real world is also nothing. 
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If this view is correct, it is misleading to say, with Mr. 
Bradley, that "in judgment an idea is predicated of a reality." 1 
For the reality of which we judge is a reality which exists 
only for thought, and it has no content except that which it 
has received in the process by which it is constituted for 
thought. Mr. Bradley tells us that whatever we regard as real 
has two aspects, (a) existence, (b) content, and that "thought 
seems essentially to consist in their division." Now, it is no 
doubt true that, if we suppose the real to be something which 
exists apart from thought, we shall have to divide or separate 
the 'what' from the 'that.' But there is for us no real in 
addition to the real which is thought. Such a real is a pure 
abstraction, and means no more than the empty possibility of 
the real. We cannot separate in this hypothetical real between 
the 'that' and the 'what,' because, having no content, it is 
neither a 'that' nor a 'what.' The real only comes to be for 
us in so far as there has gone on a process of discrimination and 
unification within a single reality by means of which the real 
has been constituted as a thought or ideal reality. What Mr. 
Bradley calls the ' that ' seems to me merely a name for the 
unity which is involved in every phase of the process by which 
reality is thought ; and what he calls the ' what ' is a name for 
the elements which thought distinguishes and combines in the 
unity of the real. The ' that ' has therefore no determinate- 
ness when it is separated from the ' what ' ; it is simply pure 
being, or the bare potentiality of a thought reality. Mr. Brad- 
ley allows himself to speak of the 'what' as if it were first 
'presented' in unity with the 'that,' and of judgment as if it 
consisted in the 'division ' of the 'what ' from the 'that.' But 
surely there is no ' what ' except that which thought has already 
made its own. The subject of any judgment has already a 
content, it is true, and this content we may express in the 
form of a series of judgments; but these judgments will merely 
reproduce the judgments formerly made: they will add nothing 
to knowledge. Every new judgment, on the other hand, deter- 
mines the conceived reality from which we start : it transforms 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 163. 
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the reality for thought, and thus enriches it by a new determi- 
nation. There would be no reason for judging at all if judg- 
ment consisted merely in detaching a 'content' from 'exist- 
ence,' and then proceeding to attach it to 'existence.' The 
' existence ' and the ' content ' are one and indivisible, and, as 
the one grows, so also does the other. Mr. Bradley says that 
"an idea implies the separation of content from existence." 
And no doubt in every judgment the 'content' is held sus- 
pended in thought before it is predicated of the subject. But, 
in the first place, so long as it is so held, there is no judgment: 
judgment consists in determining the subject by the predicate. 
And, in the second place, the content which is thus predicated 
of the subject is not the content which is already involved in 
the subject, and therefore we cannot say that judgment con- 
sists in the separation of the ' what ' from the ' that.' When 
the scientific man affirms that light is due to the vibration of 
an aether, he does not separate the ' content ' already involved 
in the conception of the luminous object, and then predicate 
this 'content' of the subject; what he does is to determine 
the already qualified subject by a totally new 'content' which 
it did not previously possess, and in this determination of the 
subject the judgment consists. It thus seems to me that Mr. 
Bradley gives countenance to two fallacies : first, that the sub- 
ject is a mere 'that' instead of being the condensed result of 
the whole prior process of thought; and, secondly, that judg- 
ment consists in the separation of a given content from the 
'that,' a content which is then attributed to the 'that '; where- 
as judgment consists in the predication of a new content, which 
develops and enriches the ' that.' Whatever difficulty attaches 
to this view arises, as it seems to me, from the assumption 
that reality exists apart from the process by which it is thought. 
And, no doubt, reality is not made by thought in the sense of 
being the creation of the individual thinking subject, but it is 
made for the subject in the sense that nothing is or can be real 
for him which is not revealed to him in the process by which 
he thinks it as real. 

When Mr. Bradley says that "the subject has unspecified 
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content which is not stated in the predicate," 1 he is evi- 
dently confusing " the subject " with reality, as it would be 
could it be completely determined by thought. But such a 
subject is not the ' that ' which is distinguished from the 'what,' 
for the ' that ' is merely the abstraction of reality, — the abstract 
idea of reality in general which is no reality in particular. 
Such a subject has no "unspecified content," because it has no 
content whatever. But if by the "subject " is meant the com- 
plete system of reality, it is no doubt true that it has " unspeci- 
fied content which is not stated in the predicate." No single 
judgment can express the infinite wealth of the totality of real- 
ity. And not only is this true, but no single judgment can 
express the wealth of reality even as it exists for the subject 
who frames the judgment. We can only express the nature of 
reality in the totality of judgments which express the nature of 
reality as known to us, and it is manifestly an inadequate or 
partial view which seeks to limit known reality to that aspect 
of it which is expressed in a single judgment. But we must go 
still further : not only is known reality not expressed in any 
single judgment, but it is not expressed in the whole system of 
judgments which embody the knowledge of man as it exists at 
any given time. Our knowledge is not complete, and I do not 
see how it ever can be complete. In that sense Reality or the 
Absolute must always be unknown. But unless reality in its 
true nature is different in kind from the reality which we know, 
it must be thinkable reality. Any other reality than that 
which is thinkable can have no community with thought reality, 
but must be absolutely unknowable. It is not maintained that 
there is no reality which is not thought by us, but only that the 
reality which we know is thought reality. This reality enters 
into our thought and forms its content, and as the content con- 
tinually expands for us so the reality continually expands. 
Reflecting upon this characteristic of knowledge, we get the 
notion of a completely determined reality, a reality which 
would be present to thought if thought were absolutely com- 
plete. Such a reality we do not possess, and it is therefore 

1 See p. 168. 
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natural to say that there is a defect in the character of our 
thought which prevents us from grasping reality in its com- 
pleteness. This explanation seems to me to rest upon the 
assumption that reality cannot be thought because thought 
deals only with abstractions. But, as I have maintained above, 
thought is never abstract ; it contains within itself the whole 
wealth of reality so far as reality is known to us. The defect 
is not in the character of thought, as distinguished from feeling 
or intuition, but in the very nature of man as a being in whom 
knowledge is a never-ending process. What I contend for, 
then, is not that man has complete knowledge of reality, — a 
contention which is manifestly absurd, — but that reality in its 
completeness must be a thinkable reality. Any other view 
seems to me to lead to the caput mortnum of the thing-in-itself, 
the reality which cannot be thought because it is unthinkable. 
When, therefore, Mr. Bradley says that it is an untenable posi- 
tion to maintain that " in reality there is nothing beyond what 
is made thought's object," * I agree with a caveat. That 
there is nothing which is not made "thought's object," is mani- 
festly untrue, if the "thought" here spoken of is thought as it 
exists for man. But, if it is meant that there is in reality some- 
thing which cannot be made the object of thought, because it 
is unthinkable, I do not see what sort of reality this can be ; 
to me it seems to be merely a name for a metaphysical ab- 
straction. Reality that cannot be thought is a sort of reality 
to which I find myself unable to attach any meaning, and until 
I find some one who can give a meaning to it I refuse to admit 
its possibility. But I feel certain that such a person cannot be 
found, for the obvious reason that if this supposititious reality 
had a meaning, it would no longer be unthinkable. 

If these considerations are at all correct, the only reality 
which has any meaning for us is reality that is capable of being 
thought. And this reality is not for us stationary, but grows 
in content as thought, which is the faculty of unifying the dis- 
tinguishable elements of reality, develops in the process by 
which those elements are more fully distinguished and unified. 

1 See p. 169. 
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The reality which thus enters into and constitutes our thought 
is therefore not abstract but infinitely concrete. For, as we 
have seen, the process of thought is not the mere transition 
from one conception to another, but it is the internal develop- 
ment of conception, which is at the same time the development 
of the conceived world. The reality therefore which thus 
arises for us in the process of thought is a system, in which 
there is revealed an ever greater diversity brought back into an 
ever more complete unity. And this reality is the Absolute, so 
far as the Absolute enters into and constitutes our known 
world. To seek for the Absolute beyond the thought reality, 
which alone exists for us, is to seek the living among the dead ; 
if the Absolute is not revealed to us in the reality that we 
know, it is for us nothing. On the other hand, reality does not 
completely reveal itself in our knowledge, and therefore in a 
sense the Absolute is unknown. But the Absolute cannot be 
unknown in the sense that its nature is unthinkable ; and 
hence we are entitled to deny of it any predicate which conflicts 
with the possibility of its being thought. This simple criterion 
seems to me to rule out certain views of the Absolute which 
are not without supporters. 

The first view to which reference may be made is the con- 
ception of the Absolute attributed to Hegel by a recent writer. 
The Absolute or the universe, it is said by Mr. McTaggart, is 
defined by Hegel to be perfectly realized Reason. Now, such 
a Reason cannot be gradually realized in a temporal process ; 
in other words, the universe as a whole cannot be regarded as 
passing from lower to higher stages, corresponding in some way 
to the successive categories of the Hegelian Logic. For, as 
the temporal process is still going on, the Absolute must in that 
case be regarded as not yet completely rational, but as on the 
way to a complete rationality, which will be realized only when 
the process is complete. Moreover, the Absolute must pass 
through all its phases in a finite time, (1) because infinite time 
is rejected by Hegel as a "false infinite," and (2) because the 
Dialectic has a beginning and an end. But if the Absolute 
does not pass through a process, but is eternally complete, we 
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must regard time as merely phenomenal or unreal. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that Hegel does not defend his 
principle that "the real is rational" by saying that it is not 
present but future reality which is rational. The universe we 
must therefore suppose to be eternally realized, or to be eter- 
nally rational. But the universe is not known by us to be 
completely rational. Now, if we are right in thinking that it is 
not perfect, then the universe is not perfect ; and if we are 
wrong in thinking that it is not perfect, we are not perfect, and 
so the universe cannot be perfect. Moreover, if the universe 
appears to us to be imperfect, our thought fails of its end, and, 
as we must in that case be imperfect, the complete rationality 
of the world is destroyed. 

I am anxious to avoid all disputes in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of Hegel's doctrine. The writings of Hegel are apt to be 
treated like the Bible, in which "every one finds what he 
seeks." In one point I agree entirely with the writer : the 
categories which appear in successive pages of Hegel's Logic 
do not correspond to successive phases in the temporal devel- 
opment of the world. How any one could ever have supposed 
that they do, it is hard to understand. Hegel found, or believed 
that he found, a certain ideal subordination in the categories, 
or fundamental points of view from which men interpret the 
facts of experience ; and, in order to determine how far these 
are adequate ways of conceiving the real universe, he separated 
the categories from the confused mass of detail in which they 
are ordinarily imbedded, and sought to show that, as they are 
all connected by a single principle, they may be arranged in the 
order of their approximation to the complete consciousness of 
that principle. The idea which dominates his whole treatment 
is that in human reason there operates the principle which is 
actually implied in the universe, and that, in setting forth 
clearly the organism of human reason, we are at the same 
time revealing the nature of real existence. In man, reason is 
always present, but it is hardly ever made a direct object of 
study. And as man can only know what is implicit in his rea- 
son by putting his reason into exercise ; as, moreover, his mind 
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is occupied with the practical interests of life before it turns 
back upon itself, it is only natural that a knowledge of its func- 
tions should be late of discovery. Hegel certainly supposes 
that he has discovered all the main functions of reason, and in 
particular that the supreme function is that in which the uni- 
verse is interpreted as self-originating and self-conscious. 
Whether this is a true or a false theory is not at present in 
question ; but, at any rate, it has no kinship with the doctrine 
that the universe has grown up in time in the order of the cate- 
gories. One has only to read the opening pages of Hegel's 
Logic, where he distinctly says that Being is no more thinkable 
than Nothing, to see that he was not dealing with a temporal 
process. Is it supposed that the proof of the unthinkability of 
this abstract way of conceiving the universe is a proof that the 
universe actually existed in some remote point of time in this 
unthinkable form ? Mr. McTaggart need not have displayed 
such remarkable subtlety in proving what he who runs may 
read. 

Before passing to more important matters, I must record my 
protest against the writer's incidental contention that Hegel 
regards "infinite time" as a "false infinite." The "never- 
ending process " of which Mr. McTaggart speaks is no doubt an 
instance of the "false infinite"; but Hegel, as I understand 
him, does not identify time with it, but only a false way of 
regarding time : what he maintains is that time is infinite in 
the sense that like space it is a pure abstraction of unity-in- 
difference. Hence time is neither finite, nor non-finite (which 
is simply another finite), but infinite, i.e., self-identical in all its 
differences. The moments of time do not limit but continue 
it ; hence it is infinite. 

And this brings us to the central point in the writer's inter- 
pretation of Hegel. The Absolute or the universe is eternally 
complete, and therefore the time-process must be an illusion. 
Now, the universe does not appear to us to be completely 
rational, and therefore it cannot be completely rational. 

Mr. McTaggart gives many ingenious reasons in support of 
this fundamental contradiction in the Hegelian theory, as con- 
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ceived by him. I should not have thought that one needed to 
waste words on so obvious a contradiction. What the writer 
represents Hegel as maintaining is that the Absolute is self- 
complete apart from the time-process. If this is so, it is 
merely an identical proposition to say that the Absolute is not 
in the time-process. To be self-complete apart from the time- 
process, and not to be in the time-process, are precisely 
the same thing. We may ring the changes on the Absolute 
and the time-process in as many ways as we please, but there 
is no way of holding both that the Absolute is not in the time- 
process and that it is in the time-process. Now, it would be 
strange if Hegel had overlooked so very obvious a contradiction 
as this, nor do I believe that he did overlook it. He did not 
overlook it, because he never held that the Absolute was self- 
complete apart from the time-process ; what he held was that 
the time-process has no existence apart from the Absolute. 
An Absolute apart from the world, and the world apart from 
the Absolute, are for him equally unthinkable. This is no 
doubt a " hard saying," but it is what Hegel does say, and 
what he has repeated in an infinite variety of ways. 

Before going further, I should like to dwell for a little upon 
the contradictions which affect any theory which holds that the 
Absolute is self-complete apart from the time-process. If the 
Absolute is self-complete apart from the time-process, the time- 
process is a pure illusion. For, the Absolute comprehends all 
reality, and hence there is no reality left over to constitute the 
time-process. But the time-process comprehends, among other 
things, all finite thinking beings. Hence all thinking beings 
are pure illusion. But some of them at least think the Abso- 
lute, and upon the strength of their thought they affirm that 
the Absolute is self-complete. But their thinking is an illu- 
sion, and the product of their thought an illusion. Hence 
there is no Absolute apart from the temporal process. The 
Absolute must therefore be in the temporal process. But the 
temporal process is an illusion, and therefore the Absolute is 
an illusion in an illusion. But this is nonsense ; and therefore 
the Absolute is not in the temporal process, but beyond it. 
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Surely, we can in this way create as many dialectical absurdi- 
ties as we please. The reason is perfectly obvious : we are 
affirming the self-contradictory proposition, that the Absolute, 
which by definition includes all reality, is apart from all the 
reality which we know as manifested in the time-process, in- 
cluding ourselves ; in other words, that the self-complete is not 
self-complete. The inference from this surely is, that the 
Absolute can only be self-complete if it is manifested in the 
time-process. We may therefore, I think, dismiss as self-con- 
tradictory the doctrine which Mr. McTaggart has ascribed to 
Hegel. If we can only retain the Hegelian doctrine by swal- 
lowing a palpable contradiction, I think we had better abandon 
the Hegelian doctrine to those who can be satisfied with the 
maxim : Credo quia impossibile. 

The Absolute must, as it seems to me, be manifested in the 
time-process, unless we are to regard the time-process as an 
illusion. It is important, however, to determine more precisely 
what we mean by the 'manifestation' or 'appearance' of the 
Absolute in the time-process. The term 'appearance' is a 
dangerous weapon to play with. Perhaps no term in philoso- 
phy is a more potent source of confusion. For it may mean 
either (a) pure illusion, or (b) an incomplete manifestation of 
reality. It is upon this confusion, as it seems to me, that the 
difficulties which Mr. McTaggart finds in the idea of the Abso- 
lute mainly turn. Take, for example, the following sentence. 
"However much we may treat time as mere appearance, it 
must, like all other appearance, have reality behind it." 1 What 
does "mere appearance " here mean ? It ought to mean " pure 
illusion" since "appearance" is qualified as "mere" appear- 
ance. But if time is a pure illusion, it is nothing at all : it is 
an Unding, a something which must be denied to have any 
being. Hence we cannot talk of it as " having reality behind 
it." How can "reality" be "behind" nothing? We must 
suppose therefore that time is an "appearance," not in the 
sense that it is "pure illusion" or nothing, but in the sense 
that it is an incomplete form of reality. But if it is reality at 

1 Mind, April, 1894, p. 193. 
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all, it cannot be separated from reality in its completeness ; 
and hence we cannot say that reality is "behind" it. To 
speak of reality as " behind " reality is nonsense : reality can- 
not be "behind" itself, it can only be "within" or "continu- 
ous with " itself. The metaphor implied in the use of the term 
' behind ' rests upon the idea that reality exists in itself outside 
of or apart from time and all that is temporal. Thus we have 
here simply the same conception of a reality apart from the 
time-process, which we have already seen to be self-contra- 
dictory. It cannot therefore be surprising that the writer finds 
it impossible to explain how this reality should appear in time. 
" The reality, it may be answered," he continues " is in this 
case the timeless Absolute." In other words, the only real is 
reality which is outside of the temporal process. " But this 
reality will have to account, not merely for the facts which 
appear to us in time, but for this appearance of succession 
which they do undoubtedly assume." How can a reality which 
is outside of the temporal process account for anything which 
is within the temporal process ? And what need is there to 
account for " the facts which appear to us in time " ? If these 
" facts " are " mere appearance " in the sense of pure illusion, 
there is nothing to account for ; and if they are "appearance" 
in the sense of a certain aspect of reality, reality is not separable 
from them any more than they from it. " What reason can 
be given," the writer proceeds, " why the eternal reality should 
manifest itself in a time-process at all ?" No reason whatever : 
no intelligible answer can be given to a nonsensical question. 
If all reality is " eternal " in the sense of being outside of the 
time-process, to ask why this " eternal reality " should " mani- 
fest itself" in the time-process, is to ask why that which is 
outside of the time-process should be inside of it. 

It is needless to follow the writer further. The questions 
which he asks, and which might be multiplied indefinitely, all 
resolve themselves into the one question : How does the Abso- 
lute, which is self-complete apart from the time-process, mani- 
fest itself in the time-process ? The question cannot be 
answered because it is absurd. If the Absolute is self-com- 
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plete apart from the time-process, it cannot be manifested in 
that process ; if it is manifested in the time-process, whether 
it is self-complete or not, at least it cannot be self-complete 
apart from the time-process, but the time-process is essential 
to its self-completeness. 

Now, when we reject as self -contradictory the conception of 
the Absolute as self-complete apart from the time-process, we 
are immediately confronted by the difficulty that a world which 
is in process does not seem to be self-complete. And it may 
be urged that the facts of experience show that the world has 
passed through successive phases, in which it has advanced 
from a lower to a higher form. These facts we have no right 
to set aside in favor of any a priori theory, which assumes that 
reality cannot develop, but must be always perfect. Theory 
ought to conform to fact, not fact to theory ; and the theory 
which conforms to fact would seem to be that the world is 
continually in process, or is progressing towards a goal which 
it has not yet reached. 

I do not think that we can escape from the difficulties con- 
nected with the admission that the time-process is real, by 
affirming that the universe is in process of development from a 
lower to a higher form. It is no doubt true that, when we 
follow the history of finite beings, we discover that there has 
been on the whole an advance from less to more perfect forms, 
and that this process applies also to the human mind. But the 
admission that the Absolute is inseparable from the time- 
process and that there is an historical evolution of finite beings, 
does not imply that the Absolute itself develops from lower to 
higher. The origination of ever higher forms of being is con- 
ceivable so long as the totality of these beings is regarded as 
implying a Being from whom they originate, but which is not 
itself originated. But, if we suppose the process of develop- 
ment to be explicable without any reference to an original 
Being, we must either say (1) that the lower originates the 
higher, or (2) that the higher originates itself, or (3) that the 
higher originates for no reason whatever. The first view 
makes the cause contain less than the effect, the second is 
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manifestly absurd, and the third is simply another way of say- 
ing that the world is given over to pure chance. The only 
way of escape from these alternative absurdities is to recognize 
that ultimately the world and the whole temporal process of 
the finite presupposes a single principle which is self-determin- 
ing and which manifests itself in the temporal process. On 
the other hand, this self-determining principle cannot be sepa- 
rated from the time-process. That supposition, as we have 
seen, leads to the contradiction of an Absolute which is self- 
complete apart from its manifestations. But to identify the 
Absolute, the complete totality of reality, with its manifesta- 
tions in time, is to identify it with a partial or limited mani- 
festation of itself. It may be said that, on this view, we 
cannot tell what the Absolute in its completeness is, since the 
temporal process is never complete. This is so far true, that 
an exhaustive knowledge of the Absolute is possible only to 
omniscience. But, though a complete knowledge of the Abso- 
lute is impossible for us, we yet can state what its essential 
nature must be. We are compelled to regard all finite or 
dependent being as presupposing a self-determining principle. 
The consciousness of the finite presupposes the consciousness 
of the infinite. This ultimate principle, while it is manifested 
in every phase of the temporal process, cannot itself be origi- 
nated, nor can it be destroyed. To talk of the source of all 
reality as passing from lower to higher, or from higher to 
lower phases seems to me unmeaning. Beyond the reality 
which is required to explain the whole inexhaustible process by 
which finite reality comes to be, there is no reality. The very 
fact that the time-process is never complete compels us to refer 
it to a principle which is complete. 

If it is asked why the Absolute reveals itself gradually in 
the finite, I should answer that the question is absurd: we 
cannot go behind reality in order to explain why it is what it 
is: we can only state what its nature, as known to us, involves. 
The actual process of the finite demands explanation, because 
the finite does not explain itself; but there is no conceivable 
way of explaining the ultimate principle of reality except by 
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showing that reality as known to us presupposes it. And what 
reality as known to us presupposes is, "a principle which is 
unlimited and undetermined, in the sense that it limits and 
determines itself." 1 Nothing short of this will explain the 
time-process. For the time-process is not a mere alternation 
of phases, each of which displaces that which has preceded 
it, but it is the gradual unfolding of a unity which is present 
in each phase and yet exhausted in none. The phases are 
real, but they are not real except as phases. If there is no 
unity through all the phases, but merely an alternation of 
states, there is no time-process. Such an " unconnected mani- 
fold" could never be known: it is a pure abstraction in which 
the principle of unity, which serves to bind together all the 
phases, is left out. 

What, then, is the nature of this self -determining principle ? 
We can only answer by considering the nature of knowable 
reality. Now, the fundamental distinction which is implied in 
all knowledge is the distinction of subject and object. There 
is no consciousness of self which does not presuppose the con- 
sciousness of not-self. But this distinction cannot be absolute, 
unless we are prepared to divide reality into two antithetical 
halves, and so to divide our consciousness into two halves. 
The whole process of our intellectual life consists in a return 
upon ourselves from the outward world, and the whole process 
of our practical life in the realization of ourselves in the out- 
ward world. There is no possibility of isolating either of these 
elements without reducing it to an unthinkable abstraction. 
Now, if the only reality which we ever know always involves 
these two correlative aspects, and if neither can be separated 
from the other without the reduction of reality to an unmeaning 
abstraction, it seems obvious that we cannot define the Abso- 
lute, which is the principle of all reality, without predicating 
of it the inseparable unity of both elements; the Absolute, in 
other words, must be the perfect unity of subject and object. 
Nor can this unity be of such a nature that in it the dis- 
tinction of subject and object is eliminated; for of such a 

1 E. Caird's Evolution of Religion, i. no. 
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reality we can have no knowledge. The Absolute, in other 
words, must be self-distinguishing and yet self-relating. We 
are therefore entitled to say that no process of knowledge 
or action can ever bring the human mind to a stage in which 
reality will present itself as other than that of the unity 
of subject and object, which is the only reality we are capable 
of knowing. 

I am well aware that the view which has here been roughly 
sketched of an Absolute which manifests itself in the time- 
process, and yet is self-complete, is open to many objections. 
With some of these I hope to deal in another article. 

John Watson. 
Queen's University. 



